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PRE-HISTORIC AMERICANS. 


T has long been recognized that the Cliff-Dwellers of South- 
ern Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona were a pre-historic 
people. The investigation made by the Smithsonian Institute 
officials proved most conclusively that the dwellings of cut- 
stone erected by this strange people on the face of precipitous 
cliffs—looking like “castles in the air,” either from above or 
below—antedated the coming of the Spaniards. But how 
long had they been here before the Spaniards came? Where 
did they come from? Of what race were they? What was 
their relation to the Toltecs and Aztecs and to the populations 
dwelling on the Mesas and in the valleys? These questions 
and a score of others almost equally important have never 
been answered. A few months ago I visited some of these 
districts and was so impressed with the signs of a formerly 


vast population where there are now no inhabitants, and no 
possibility of any because of the total lack of water, that upon 
my return I attempted to rouse the State of Colorado to a 
sense of its responsibility to protect the best preserved ruins, 
and of its unusal opportunity to add to the world’s knowledge 
of pre-historic man by making extensive and scientific exca- 
vations. My appeal was not wholly in vain, for our leading 


representative in the House has agreed to prepare and present 
a Bill to the next Congress, providing for the National protec- 
tion of the “ Cliff Palace” (which contains nearly 200 rooms) 
and some of the other most important buildings, and in addi- 
tion to this a new interest in exploration and careful digging 
has evidently been aroused, for I am almost weekly in receipt 
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of letters informing me of new and important ‘‘finds” and 
urging me to come and see the excavations. 

So far, there has been next to nothing accomplished. Tons 
of curious pottery, tools, weapons, etc., have been dug up and 
sold; but no records have been preserved by which such ques- 
tions as I have previously asked can be answered. 

A very few things during my short trip I settled to my own 
satisfaction. 

1. The “tells,” the broken pottery and other signs of human 
habitation are as frequent in this uninhabited desert as they 
are in Palestine. Immense districts are almost literally cov- 
ered with scraps of pottery, stone houses, walls, reservoirs, etc. 

2. These houses, etc., are very much superior to the adobes 
or wicky-ups of Indian tribes now occupying adjoining dis- 
tricts. 

3. Thereservoirs and large villages which in some districts 
are many miles from any possible water supply at present, 
prove that a different climatic condition prevailed, at the time 
when these houses were occupied, from what exists at present. 


There are other evidences of age, ¢.g., some of these ruins 
ore covered with a growth of timber centuries old. 

4. Such curions theories as those offered without proof in 
various books, which aim to show close connection between 
these people and those of ancient Egypt, are not confirmed. 
No Egyptian symbols or hieroglyphics are used, and the style 
of art is very different. While some marks upon the rocks 
could easily be taken for Cypriote or Phcenecian characters, 
and others closely resemble those recently found at Sinjirli, 
yet I have been unable to find, either on the ground or in the 
various collections and photographs which have since been 
opened to me, any connected list of signs which would indicate 
that these were being used as language-characters. 

Only one slight connection with Egyptian custom—which 
would not hint at racial relationship, since all pre-historic 
people seem to have possessed the belief which produced the 
custom—may be seen perhaps in the little opening out of the 
Kiva or religious room, which can be seen in almost every 
Communal dwelling. The A?tva was circular and far more 
carefully built than any of the other houses. In the centre of 
it was the sacred fire and between this central fire and the mys- 
terious opening from the sacred enclosure into the outer world 
was a stone table or altar. No onehas ever guessed what this 


opening was. It could not have been adoor, for in many cases 
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it was not large enough for a human body to crawl through. 
It was not a “ window,” as some of the Smithsonian examiners 
called it, for the Cliff-Dwellers did not have windows, and be- 
sides there is invariably built up before it on the outside a solid 
stone wall or wooden screen. Every student of Egyptology 
will be at once reminded of the so-called “ False Door” in the 
ancient tombs. [ have long been convinced that this was 
merely a spirit entrance and exit. The Egyptian tombs did 
not need to be unlocked in order that the Xa of the departed 
might go forth to walk the earth or the Sa to fly towards the 
setting sun. There was a spirit entrance—and this needed to 
be well guarded that no demoniac intruder should pass in un-' 
invited. 

Such were some of the conclusions to which I was forced 
during my visit to the Mesa Verde and elsewhere. 

One of these conclusions—that which refers to a change in 
climatic conditions—has since received startling corroboration. 
Captain Cecil A. Deane, of Denver, who has just returned 
from a Government survey of this Cliff Dweller region, in- 


forms me that he found numbers of villages which did not 
seem ever to have been touched by a spade, and which had 
probably never been seen previously by a white man. He ob- 
tained many relics, but the most important of all was the clay 
which had evidently been used as the roof of these houses, 
and on which can still be traced distinctly the leaves and stems 
of tropical plants and trees, showing that at the time these 
houses were built a tropical climate prevailed. No such vege- 
tation, of course, has been seen in this country in the historical 
period or for many milleniums earlier, 

The fact is that Captain Dean affirms calmly but confidently 
that he found these remains below the Glacial Drift, and in ad- 
dition to the large layer of clay mentioned above (which he has 
presented to me) he has brought back with him numbers of 
rocks which bear plain marks of Glacier erosion, and which he 
found above the ruins, 

Captain Deane is an intelligant observer and his word is to 
be trusted implicitly, yet this is sucha startling and revolution- 
ary statement, that additional testimony ought to be obtained 
as soon as possible. If any society or individual wishes to out- 
fit a party for scientific work in that country, they may corre- 
spond with the writer of this article. 

Denver, Col. CamDEN M., CosBern. 
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A LIST OF OLYMPIAN VICTORS. 


MONG the Greek papyri discovered three years ago at 
Oxyrhynchus by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt is a small 
fragment, measuring not more than seven inches in either di- 
rection, which turns out to be of exceptional historical interest. 
On one side, that first written, is only a money account, which 
is dated in the reign of either Commodus or Caracalla (end of 
second or beginning of third century); but on the other side is 
a detailed list of the winners in all the thirteen events that 
formed the Olympian games for a series of about seven years. 
It is well-known that such a register was carefully kept at 
Olympia; and even Aristotle did not think it beneath his dig- 
nity to collect such historical materials. The dates of many 
isolated victories are known to us from the Scholiasts on Pin- 
dar, and from statements by the antiquarian traveller Pausanias. 
But no complete list of all the events for even one Olympiad 
has hitherto been found. 

The interest of the present discovery is greatly enhanced by 
the fortunate circumstance that the list happens to cover the 
very period of time during which both Pindar and Bacchylides 
were celebrating Olympian victors in their extant odes. We 
are thus enabled to obtain independent testimony for the accu- 
rate dating of these famous compositions, which has previously 
depended only on circumstantial evidence. For example, three 
of Pindar’s Olympian odes (IX, X, and XI) can now be shown 
to have been commonly assigned to wrong dates; while the 
poetical activity of his rival Bacchylides is given an extension 
of no less than sixteen years. But, on the whole, it may be 
said that the evidence of this list tends to confirm generally 
the authority of the ancient Scholiasts and commentators, who 
may therefore be assumed to have had before them other ma- 
terials of a trustworthy character now lost tous. Another in- 
teresting point about this list is the evidence that it supplies 
for the history of Greek plastic art in the fifth century s.c. 
Pausanias tells us of many statues still remaining at Olympia 
towards the end of the second century of our era, giving the 
names of the victors represented, and also of the sculptors. 
The German excavation of Olympia has recovered a few of 
the inscribed pedestals, confirming the statements of Pausanias. 
And now this papyrus list enables us to fix to a year the date of 
the victory, and consequently of the sculptor who commemo- 
rated it. For example, Polycletus of Argos is now proved 
with certainty to have been flourishing in the middle of the 
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fifth century, and thus to have been not very much junior to 
the great Pheidias, while Pythagoras of Rhegium, the rival of 
Myron, can be shown to have continued his activity to about 
the same date. 

Except to Hellenic specialists, these may seem petty details. 
But it is out of such petty details that our new knowledge of 
ancient Greece is being laboriously built up by scholars and 
archeologists. A scrap of papyrus or the pedestal of a statue 
may contain decisive evidence for the history of Greek litera- 
ture or art. While we are everin hope of the discovery of a 
complete poem or a perfect statue, we can be confident that 
minor results will always come to repay our researches and 
encourage us to continue them. 

This list of Olympian victors, together with an elaborate 
commentary, will appear in the second volume of the Oxyrhy- 
nchus Papyri, to be issued to subscribers to the Graeco-Roman 
Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1898-99. The 
printing is now practically finished, and it is hoped that the 
book will be ready for distribution before the end of the year. 
If it may not contain anything quite so attractive as the stanzas 
of Sappho or the “ boy’s letter” in volume I, we can guarantee 
that students will be fully satisfied with the large amount of 
novel matter furnished to them, from both the literary and the 
historical points of view. J. S.C. 


SUBTERRANEAN OR DOG-STAR CHAMBER. 


N order to complete my series of articles on the Great 
Pyramid, I will give a brief exposition of the symbolic 
nature and use of the subterranean chamber, which I have 
called the Dog-Star chamber, because it was placed in the Pyr- 
amid to represent the star Sirius, as it stood related to every 
other part of the pyramid, and symbolically as it stood related 
to the celestial heavens when the Great Pyramid was erected. 
The Dog-Star chamber marked an epoch of the Sothian period, 
and indicated it by the place which the star Sirius occupied at 
the date of erection, 2782 B.c. 
12° 49) 0” 8018 . . . . 9.3575581 Declination. 
29° 58 51”. . . . . . + 9.9397631 Latitude. 
79° 47’ 1".6686 . . . . 9.2973211 Azimuth, south. 
11° 12’ §8”.3314==672.9721 minutes of arc. 
go° 00’ 00” 
In another form the above means that the distance of the 
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star Sirius from the Prime Vertical, when it first becomes dis- 
engaged from the sun’s rays before his rising, at the date of 
erection, 2782 B.C. was 11° 12’ 58”.3314=672.9721 minutes of 
arc, technically called the star’s amplitude at the date given. 
These minutes of arc are represented in the subterranean pas- 
sage, by the distance of the large chamber from the beginning 
of the passage, namely 365.5948+-307.3773=672.9721 inches— 
672.9721 minutes of arc, as shown in previous articles. 

The accuracy of this measurement by the pyramid royal 
astronomer can be easily tested and demonstrated. Add the 
present date 1900 a.p. to the pyramid date 2782 B.c. and we 
have 4682 years. Multiply this period by the mean annual va- 
riation, including proper motion of Sirius, which is about 4”.1, 
and it gives 5° 19’ 56”.16 for variation in 4682 years, from 2782 
B.C. to 1900 a.p. Add this to the amplitude of 2782 B.c. and 
you get 11° 12’ 58”.3414+5° 19’ 56”.16—=16° 32’ 54”.49, as the am- 
plitude of Sirius to-day, or its distance from the prime vertical 
forthe year 1900 a.p., which agrees with observation. 

Then again, at the epoch of erection, 2782 B.c., Sirius was 
6° 5’ 35.69 below the equator, and therefore would rise a few 
minutes before the sun, and warn the Egyptians of the rising 
Nile. This large Sirian or dog-star chamber is 40.3620+3325. 
2328—365.5948 inches south from the vertical plane of the 
Great Pyramid, which represents the plane of the celestial 
equator, and dividing line between N. and S.; whilst (40.3620+ 
325.2328) 365.5948 minutes of arc—6° 5’ 35”.69 south of the 
equator was also the position of the Dog-Star Sirius at the date 
of erection 2782 s.c. Prof. W. Flinders Petrie gives round 
numbers. He says (p. 59): “The large chamber E. wall 325.9 

and walls distant from the Pyramid central axis, 
40 S.and 366 S. The central axis thus not passing through 
the chamber, but 40 inches inside the rock of the N. side.” 
The more accurate values are 40.3620+325.2328—365.5948 inches 
=365.5948 minutes of arc—6° 5’ 35”.69 south of the vertical 
plane of the pyramid which represents the plane of the celes- 
tial equator, and dividing line between N. and S. 

At least a hundred illustrations could be given that the Sub- 
terranean Chamber was designed to illustrate the location and 
relative position of the Dog-Star Sirius, its azimuthal bearings 
and amplitude with regard to the prime vertical in the year 
2782 8.c. But our limited space in the Bisiia will not admit 
any more detail at present. 

Hollidaysburg, Pa. S. Beswick, C. E, 
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HAS THE BIBLICAL OPHIR BEEN FOUND? 


PHIR is mentioned in I Kings ix, 28, x, 11, 2 Chron. viii, 
18, ix, 10, as aregion from which the fleet of Solomon, 
navigated by Phcenecians, brought back gold, and that not only 
in immense quantities, but alsoof a fineness unequalled by the 
product of any other region. The situation of Ophir has puz- 
zled a great number of the most learned Orientalists and his- 
torians. Edrisi, Abulfeda, Bochart, Niebhur, Gesenius, Vin- 
cent, Volney, Seetzen, Rosemiiller and Keil, have placed it in 
Southern Arabia. Dapper, Lopez, Bruce, Montesquieu, d’An- 
ville, Schultess and Quatremére, on the eastern coast of Africa. 
The Septuagint, Josephus, Reland, Lassen and Ritter in East 
India, Others, like Acosta, Heeren, Hartmann, Tychsen, and 
Zeune consider Ophir a collective name for distant southern 
countries, like India, Cush, etc. 

Those scholars who locate Ophir on the eastern coast of 
Africa generally designate Sofala as the place in question. 
Pressel thinks that the safest is still to seek for Ophir in some 
place on the southeastern coast of Arabia, which forms a con- 
venient point of connection between Eastern Africa and India, 
and which in olden times was certainly inhabited by the Ophir- 
ites (Gen. x, 29), though now the country nor any single place 
init, bears the name. 

Probably the most substantial contribution to this discussion 
that has been published for decades, is the work of the German 
traveler, Dr. Carl Peters, entitled Das goldene Ophir Solomos. 
Reviewing this volume, a recent number of the Neue Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung gives a goodly number of facts that seem to 
speak for South Africa as the proper locality. The following 
translation of the review was made forthe Literary Digest. 

The oldest astronomy is that of China; according to which 
blue signifies the East, red the South, yellow the West, and 
black the North. The Chinese system of astronomy found 
favor among most of the cultured peoples of antiquity; and 
accordingly we find the Black Sea in the North and the Red in 
the South. The Turks still call the Mediterranean the “ White 
Sea,” probably a change from “ yellow.” In Arabic red is ahr 
and Africa is callee A fir, or the Land of the South. In Latin 
Aper is used to designate an African, hence African. Accord- 
ingly the term Op/ur and A/rica are identical, 

The Berlin Mission Superintendent Merensky describes what 
is now called Mashonaland in South Africa. He quotes from 
Portuguese accounts of the wonders of the land of Monomo- 
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tape. In this country, in Simbabye, the Portuguese found 
magnificent ruins, described in the works of Dr. Barros in the 
sixteenth century. Immense walls are found there built of 
huge stones placed upon each other without mortar. Over the 
gates of these walls Arabian travelers found inscriptions they 
could not read. A tower seventy feet high crowns the walls. 
The Arabian travelers report that thisis regarded as the Ophir 
of Solomon, and it is known'that in 1500 a.p. the Arabs brought 
gold from these districts. Portuguese admirals in 1506 found 
near Sofala two Arabian ships laden with gold. Merensky re- 
ports that the Boers of the Transvaal, who every year rode 
over large territories hunting elephants, found there old orange 
orchards and grape plantations. When the Portuguese dis- 
covered this country they found here the remains of an older 
civilization such as old mines, and at that time arms were 
regularly exported from Sofala to India. Even in Northern 
Transvaal are yet to be found the remains of old iron smelting 
ovens. The inhabitants of Monomopate are described as 
being dressed in silks and cotton goods, and they are said to 
have possessed ships that sailed to India. Evidences of these 
things were seen by Merensky himself, who states that these 
people are still skillful in the manufacture of various articles. 
Owing to illness, Merensky could not reach the ruins them- 
selves, but the natives speak of them with religious awe and 
regard them as sacred to the gods. 

The first modern traveler to reach these ruins was the Ger- 
man Mauch, who reports that the present inhabitants, who 
came there in the present century, claim that before them these 
districts were peopled by whites, and the ruins of their houses 
and manufactures are still to be seen. The ruins of Zimbabye 
consist of two groups, one on a granite heap 400 feet in height, 
and the other on an elevation 300 feet. The valley between 
the two hills is sandy and also contains ruins. The ornaments 
found on the buildings point to a Phoenician source, which is in 
harmony with the statement of the Bible that Solomon sent 
Phoenician sailors to the gold land of Ophir. On one of these 
elevations is found a tower sacred to Ashera or Astarte, the 
Phoenician goddess of the moon. According to I Kings, xi, 5, 
Solomon was a worshiper of Astart. 

Since the days of Mauch, two Englishmen named Pavan 
and Dunt succeeded in visiting the ruins, and the latter has de- 
scribed them in detail. In recent years this Biblical Ophir has 
become the object of Christian mission enterprise. No doubt 
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these mines went to decay when the Phoenician commonwealth 
fell into ruins. A great deal of gold is said to be still in these 
districts awaiting the diggers. 


THE ART OF WRITING IN THE DAYS OF MOSES. 


HE discovery of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, and the great 
number of tablets in the British Museum and the Royal 
Museums at Berlin, and at Gizeh, obtained from Tyre, Sidon, 
Gebal, Askelon, Gaza, Lachish, and Jerusalem, shows us the 
universal use of Babylonian writing throughout the East in 
the time of Moses. In Egypt we have specimens of hiero- 
glyphic and hieretic writing of the Book of the Dead, from at 
least 2000 B.c., and written monuments from at least 4000 B.c. 
Schools and libraries must have existed all over the land. The 
system of Babylonian writing was one of the most complicated 
possible, demanding a good memory and years of study. We 
know that at the time of Moses’ sojourn in Egypt it was an age 
of the highest literary activity. 

Canon Girdlestone, in his recent book on Deuteronomy gives 
the following interesting account of the act of writing in the 
days of Moses. 

The view that the Addresses of Moses were taken down by 
scribes, so that they might be preserved for future use, in- 
volves two things: first, that some at least of the hearers had 
retentive memories; and, secondly, that they had no difficulty 
in writing down what they heard. The Israelite nation is pro- 
verbial for its power of remembering, and consequently of re- 
cording, But as late as half a century ago it was thought by 
many that writing was a comparatively modern art, and that 
in the days of Moses (circ. 1450 B.c.) it would hardly be suffi- 
ciently developed for practical purposes. 

All such ideas about the age of writing have been rudely 
overturned by later discoveries in Egypt and the East. Let us 
take the matter step by step. The publication of the new 
volume of papyri by the authorities of the British Museum 
(Dec., 1898) teaches us that “as far back as the third century 
B.C. there was a widespread use of writing among all conditions 
of men for many purposes of life, and writing, too, which is of 
no recent development. This suggests the possibility that 
‘Greek writing may have begun much earlier than is sometimes 
supposed, and that perhaps the Greek mercenaries who cut 
their names and other inscriptions on the colossal statue of 
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Abu Simbel were as familiar with the pen as with the chisel ;"” 
at any rate, “ educated and professional men in very early times 
wrote as fluently as we do now.” 

If this is true of Greek, and Professor Flinders Petrie’s dis- 
coveries amply show us that it is so, what shall we say of 
Egyptian? There were possibly Greek scribes as far back as 
the days of Moses. Certainly there were Egyptian scribes 
centuries earlier. Moses had been brought up in all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians. He must have known much of the reli- 
gion, the history, the arts, the appliances, and other signs of 
civilized life which stare us in the face when we stand in an 
Egyptian temple and gaze upon its pictured walls. We can 
take it as a matter of course that he could write as easily as 
we can. Moreover, the Hebrews are a gifted race, and they 
were so from the beginning, Those who were in Egypt were 
doubtless bi-lingual, and many of them must have been writers 
—some, probably, professional scribes. Moses thus might 
have had at his command after the Exodus a little army of 
ready writers. 

The style of writing in those days may be illustrated from 
the papyrus of Bek en Amen, which is preserved in the munici- 
pal Museum of Bologne (see Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., June 1, 
1880). It is a letter well written in twenty-seven lines of run- 
ning hieratic characters, rolled up twenty-five times, bent in 
two, addressed and sealed. It first asks for information about 
a runaway slave, and then discusses the state of the crops and 
other matters; it is just such a letter, in fact, as men write 
nowadays. These papyrus rolls are of varying length. Ordi- 
nary ones are from 20 to 4o feet long, but some run on to 100 
feet, or even 144. Mr. Kenyon, of the British Musuem, says: 
“Brittle as the papyrus becomes with age, the dry climate of 
Egypt has preserved hundreds and thousands of such MSS., 
the earliest now extant having been written about 2500 B.c.’”” 
(¢. ¢., a thousand'years before the time of Moses), “these were 
the books with which the Israelites became familiar during 
their residence in Egypt, and it was from these that the form 
of their own books in later times was derived. The roll form,. 
and to a great extent the papyrus material, were also adopted 
from by the Greeks, and all the great works of classical litera- 
ture were written in this manner. It was not until after the 
beginning of the Christain era that the page form, as in a 
modern book, came into existence.” See also, Col. Conder’s. 
“ The Bible and the East,” pp. 60-64. ~ 
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It may be well to note that the word sepher translated “ book” 
as far back as Gen. 5,1, is applicable to a list, letter, or any 
other document, and subsequently it was used in collections of 
such documents. Thus we find the word used of the do0k of 
generations, the dook of the covenant, the 47// of divorcement, 
the book of Jasher, the /etter of David, the dook of Moses, the 
register of the genealogies, that which is rolled together asa 
scroll, the evidence of the purchase, the do0k of remembrances. 
The Hebrew name for a scribe (Judges 5, 14 etc.) is derived 
from the same root. 

In accordance with the facts this brought to light, it is safe 
to conclude that the original records which are contained in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and also Deuteronomy, were 
written on papyrus by Hebrew scribes who had been trained 
after Egyptian fashion. They may have already formed a 
guide or caste of their own, and if it were necessary to fix the 
tribe or family which would be specially represented in such a 
caste, one could easily hazard a guess ; many indications would 
point to the Tribe of Levi, and to the family of Korah—the 
line represented so honorably in later days by Samuel, Heman 
and others. 

But there is another side to the question of writing which 
must not be overlooked, especially as it also has a bearing on 
language as well. I refer to the discovery of the celebrated 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets a few years ago. These clay tablets 
are written not in hieroglyph, nor in the characters thence de- 
rived (the hieratic and demotic), but in cuneiform, which had 
already been in use for ages in Babylonia. Each tablet is a 
little less than 6 in. by 4 in., and is divided into sections by 
transverse lines. These obviate the confusion which would 
otherwise arise from the close packing of the characters. The 
language in which they are written maybe called Canaanite or 
Aramean (#. ¢., Syrian), and is practically the same as Assyrian. 
But the tablets are official letters from Palestine chieftains to 
the kings of Egypt, who were reigning either a little before or 
a little after the time of Moses. We thus have a new stream 
of contemporaneous literature issuing from an unsuspected 
source, exhibiting the close relationship which existed between 
Egypt, Canaan, and the East, at the time of Moses, and illus- 
trating in a hundred ways the state of things to be expected 
by Israel on their entrance into Canaan, Here we meet with 
Sidomans, Hittites, Arvadites, Gebalites, Canaanites, Amorites 
and Edonites. Here we meet with the Kings of Jerusalem 
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and many other towns with which the Book of Joshua familiar- 
izes us; and here we see that even Canaan was not an illiterate 
land, and that Egyptian lore included a facility in reading 
cuneiform tablets. Amongst other things which this discovery 
throws light on, one is that the language of Canaan was not 
very far removed from that of the Hebrew. They were cog- 
nate languages. Another is that Moses must in all probability 
have learnt in his young days the use and interpretation of 
the cuneiform character. Consequently, if the early docu- 
ments contained in Genesis were written in this character 
(which is possible if not probable), they could be transliterated 
into Hebrew under his direction. 

We have yet to learn much about the archives in which an- 
cient books were kept, but for religious books two store places 
naturally suggest themselves. The receptacles for the dead 
would be treasure-houses for sacred literature ; and so the case 
containing Joseph’s mummy, which was the connecting-link 
between the patriarchal age and the time of Joshua, would 
have connected with it a receptacle for clay or papyrus docu- 
ments. The other place was the Ark, the central object of re- 
ligious interest, containing specially the tablets on which the 
Ten Commandments were written. Accordingly, we read 
that in the sides of the Ark the copy of the Law was deposited 
by order of Moses (Deut. 21, 26). 

It is probable that certain cities became literary centres, as 
Sippara in the East, and Kirgath Sephir or Debir in Palestine, 
in very early times. Among the Israelites copies of the sacred 
documents would gravitate to prophetic centres, and ultimately 
to Jerusalem, where the official archives are kept, though the 
two sets of documents would probably be kept distinct. 

As to the relationship of the Hebrew language to the other 
branches of Semitic, I must refer to the late Dr. Wright’s 
lectures on Comparative Semitic Grammar. The tendency to 
dialectic variations, and even to tribal and family distinctions 
in speech, was doubtless exceedingly strong in ancient times; 
and one can still hear kindred distinctions in the Arabic of 
North Africa, Egypt, and Palestine. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


T was early found that, in studying the Holy Land with a 
view to the identification of Bible sites, constant reference 
must be made to the records of old travellers. These records, 
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however, were almost inaccessible, and thus to the general 
student that essential means of knowledge was closed. This 
difficulty could be removed only by republishing these records, 
and that has now been done. 

A separate society was formed for this purpose, called the 
“Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society.” Naturally the officers 
were men interested in Palestine exploration, General Sir 
Charles W. Wilson, Colonel Conder, Professor Sayce, Canon 
Tristam, General Sir Charles Warren and Sir Walter Besant, 
and others whose na:nes are familiar to us. 

They went to work to translate and publish with notes, maps 
and drawings, the descriptions of travel given by pilgrims of 
the fourth to the fifteenth centuries. It was not attempted to 
reproduce all that is said in the Talmud on account of the 
great cost of the work, and the works of Nebauer and others 
have sufficiently covered that ground. 

Some eleven years were required to complete this task, but 
it is now done, and. the result is a very handsome series of 
twelve royal octavo volumes, accompanied by an index in a 
smaller uniform volume. The whole set, bound in a rich red, 
is most creditable to the producers and most satisfactory to the 
students. The price in London is ten guineas or $51.15. The 
contents are as follows: 


VOLUME I, 


“The Churches of Constantine at Jerusalem.” With illus- 
trations. ‘The Bordeaux Pilgrim.” a.p. 333. With maps. 
“The Pilgrimage of St. Silvia of Aquitania.” a.p. 385. With 
map and illustrations. ‘The Letter of Paula and Eustochium 
to Marcella.” a.p. 361. “The Pilgrimage of the Holy Paula, 
by St. Jerome.” a.p. 382, With map. 


VOLUME II, 


“The Epitome of St. Eucherius about Certain Holy Places.” 
A.D. 440, and the “ Breviary, or Short Description of Jerusa- 
lem.” “Theodosius.” a.p. 530. “The Buildings of Justinian 
by Procopius.” a.p. 560. With maps and illustrations. ‘“ The 
Holy Places Visited by Antoninus Martyr.” a.p. 560-570. 
With a map. 


VOLUME Ill, 


“The Pilgrimage of Arculfus.” a.p.670. With illustrations. 
“The Venerable Bede on the Holy Places.” “The Hodcepori- 
con of St. Willibald.” a.pv. 754. Followed by the “Itinerary 
of St. Willibald.” With two maps. Mukaddasi, “ Description 
of Syria, including Palestine.” a.p. 485. With a map. 

“The Itinerary of Bernard the Wise.” a.p. 870. 
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VOLUME IV. 


Nasir-I-Khusrau, “ Diary of a Journey through Syria and 
Palestine.” With maps. Saewulf. a.n. 1103. Illustrated by 
a facsimile of part of the MS. With map and plans. “The 
Pilgrimage of the Abbot Daniel.” a.v. 1106-1107. With illus- 
trations. 

VOLUME V. 


Fetellus. a.p.1130. Withamap. John of Wurzburg, a.p. 
1160-1170, “ Description of the Holy Land.” With a map. 
Johannes Phocas. a.p. 1185. Theoderich, “ Description of the 
Holy Places.” a.p.1172. With plan of ee. Two Let- 
ters: One from Sir Joseph De Cancy, Knight Hospitaller, to 
King Edward I; and one from King Edward I to Sir Joseph. 


VOLUME VI. 
Anonymus Pilgrims, I-VIII. “The City of Jerusalem.” 
“Guide-Book to Palestine.” a.p. 1350. John Poloner, “ De- 
scription of the Holy Land.” a.p. 1421. 
VOLUMES VII-x. 


Felix Fabri, the Wanderings Of. a.p. 1484. In four volumes, 
with map and plan. 
VOLUME XI. 


Extracts from Aristeas; Hecateus of Abdera; Origen’s 
Treatise against Celsius; Lectures of St. Cyril; The Life of 
St. Saba; Dion Cassius; Paschal Chronicle; The Patriarch So- 


phronius; The Chronicle of Theophanes; and the Eutychii 
Annales. Jacques De Vitry. a.p. 1180. 


VOLUME XII. 


Burchard of Mount Sion. 1280a.p. Part XIV of Book III 
of Marino Sanuto’s “Secrets for True Crusaders to Help them 
to Recover the Holy Land.” (Written in the year a.p. 1321). 
With three maps. Ludolph Von Suchem’s “ Description of the 
Holy Land.” (Written in the year a.p. 1350). 

VOLUME XIII. 

The Life of Saladin. By Beha ed Din. a.p. 1137-1193. 
With five maps. 

The twelfth volume is issued separately by the Fund and 
can besent by me for $2.00. The whole set must be obtained 
from London but can be ordered through me. 

The volumes have now been turned over to the Fund, which 
holds a limited number of the remaining copies. Most of the 
sets have been taken by libraries. 

As one examines these volumes with their large type, their 
full introductfons, their plates and maps, he realizes how faith- 
fully the Englishmen of the Fund have done their work, and 
finds a new stimulus to do his best in his own field. 
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After a little interval, during which the accounts of the ex- 
‘cavations by Dr. Bliss at Jerusalem given in the Quarterly 
have grown older, there is more demand for his volume, which 
is a more systematic and complete record than the first letters 
‘could possibly be. I can send this volume of nearly three 
hundred pages, with full illustrations and plates, for $2.75, and 
feel that it should be in every public library, to say the least. 

Inquiries have been made as to the continuance of “ Monu- 
mental Records,” edited by Dr. H. M. Baum, but I am unable 
‘to answer. Tueopore F. Wricat, U.S. Sec’y. 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 

The following subscriptions from September 20 to Octo- 
ber 20, are gratefully acknowledged : 
Mrs. Grozrcr S. Bowpoin, . $25.00 SProf. Dean A. Walker, . . 5.00 
Prof. Isaac Bassett Choate, . 5.00 - Drew Theological Seminary. 10.00 
John E. Hudson, . . §.00 Harvard College Library, . 5.00 
Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell, . §.00 Library Seabury Div. School, 5.00 
Miss A. B, Jennings, . . . 5.00 Salem PublicLibrary, . . 5 00 
‘Hon, Reverpy Jounson, . 25.00 Somerville Public Library,. 31.00 
Robert H, Sayre, . . . . 500 Southern Baptist Theologi- 
Mrs. George H. Qnincy,. . 5.00 caliSeminary,. ... . 5.00 


Archaeological Survey Fund. 
Mrs. George S. Bowdoin, . ‘$10.00 Mrs, George H. Quincy, 
John E. Hudson, .. . . 5.00 Drew Theological Seminary, 
Miss A. B. Jennings, . . . 5.00 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 
Rev, J. H. Eccleston,. . . $10.00 Robert H. Sayre, ... . $5.00 
Miss A. B. Jennings, . . . 5.00 Mrs. George H. Quincy, . 5.00 
Miss Louis E. Kennepy,. . 25.00 Drew Theological Seminary, 10.00 


Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 
Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Bist—E ManNneRS AND Customs. By Rev. G. M. Mackig, M. A. 


This book is intended to give a local coloring to the common 
‘objects and occupations referred to in the Bible. It is written 
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by a close observer of the manners and customs of the people. 
of the country in which he has for twenty years been a mis- 
sionary. In no other portion of the globe have traditions, cus- 
toms, and even modes of thought been preserved with greater 
fidelity and tenacity as in Palestine, and it is necessary that the- 
modern Biblical student study the modern East, not only of its 
antiquities, but of the manners and customs as well, in order 
that he may read the Bible understandingly. The customs of 
the modern East must be the only key that will unlock the 
sense of many a valuable text of scripture. While this book 
is not so complete as Canon Tristram’s Eastern Customs in 
Bible Lands, or Dr. Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life, 
yet it presents the subject in a very comprehensive manner, so 
that the reader is led to understand better the life and charac- 
ter of the men and women of the Bible. 

The author explains concisely the figurative language of the 
Bible, and the relation of the divine and human elements in 
the Bible, the scenery, climate, seasons of Palestine, pastoral 
and agricultural life, trades and professions, home aud family 
relationship, and the social, political and religious life of 
Palestine. The Arabs of to-day say, ‘“ That the universe is 
compesed of earth, air, fire, water and customs.” As a writer 


has said: “These customs, so unchanged; these manners, 
which have remained the same through the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, impart strength and vividness to our faith.” 

[New York, Chicagoand Toronto: The Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 12mo0. $1.75. Price $1.00]. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Professor Dr. Edward Montet has an article in the October 
number of the Aszatic Quarterly Review, on Fesquet’s new 
theory on the origin of language. M. Fesquet takes for the 
basis of his investigation the Hebrew, and substantially estab- 
lishes his comparisons between Semitic and Indo-European 
languages. His theory consists chiefly in reducing triliteral 
Semitic roots into biliteral radicals, assimilated to the biliteral 
roots of Indo-European languages. 

Professor Montet thinks that in many cases M. Fesquet has 
shown some very striking comparisons between the Semitic 
and the Indo-European roots. But the system, on the whole, 
can hardly escape the following criticisms : 
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1. The author tries to prove that the languages of the world 
have only one origin, but his researches merely concern the 
Semitic and Aryan branches of these languages. 

2. The process of dividing into two the Semitic triliteral 
roots has something artificial about it, as is evident from the 
examples given by the author. This is shown also in all the 
possible combinations of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet in biliteral radicals. The number of these combina- 
tions amount, according to the author, to 968, or, eliminating 
useless repetitions, and dealing with all the authorized sup- 
pressions, to 365 (a number equal to the days of the year) bi- 
literal monosyllables, sufficient to serve as a basis for all the 
spoken languages. 

3. The linguistic basis upon which the theory is built is in- 
sufficient, The Hebrew, in fact, is a comparatively poor lan- 
guage; it does not appear to be the oldest of the Semitic lan- 
guages. It is far from having preserved, like the Arabic, 
traces of its ancient origin, and the grammatical process which 
appears to have characterized the primitive Semitic language. 


In an article in the October Asiatic Quarterly Review, by E. 


H. Parker, on “The Early Turks—Recent Discoveries,” the 
author says: ‘Now, the point of the whole story is this. If 
we had not found any ancient Turkish and Chinese memorial 
inscriptions, the positive statements of Chinese history, how- 
ever interesting, would have stood upon precisely the same 
basis as their equally positive statements about the Turks’ 
progenitors, the mysterious Hiung-mu. Turkish history, as 
told by the Chinese, is to a very limited extent confirmed by 
Arab and Persian authorities; but the newly-discovered Turk- 
ish records form a link between the two, and shed from right 
to left a double light upon both Eastern and Western records, 
concealed hitherto by intervening darkness the one from the 
other. Moreover, an absolutely newscript has been discovered 
and deciphered, and this script confirms the Chinese accounts, 
so that there can be no question of ‘cooking’ evidence. The 
writing has been proved by Dr. Thomsen, who discovered the 
key to it, though the oft-recurring words ‘Turk’ and ‘ Kol- 
teghin, to be a form of Aramzan (probably the: Sogdian va- 
riety), and both Chinese and Turks mention Sogd as being 
under the Turks at the time Kotaiba and his Arab legions 
came East. 
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“The Chinese Imperial memorial tablets in honor of the 
above-named Bilga Khan, and his younger brother the teghin 
of K@dll, have already been described (Academy, Dec. 21, 1895), 
and it is therefore sufficient to state here that they confirm the 
statements of Chinese history in a most satisfactory way. But 
perhaps the most remarkable thing of all is the find that the 
Chinese word K’ueh (known to have once had the ‘ power’ 
Kiet, which by a sort of Far-Eastern Grimm’s law becomes 
K’iiel or Kolin modern Corean) stands for the Turkish K0/ of 
1,200 years ago. The importance to philology of such chance- 
discoveries as these, which are proved to be correct by the 
Sogo-Aramean-Turkish inscriptions dedicated to the same 
brothers on the same spot, is almost as great as the importance 
to the science of history of the ample further proof that the 
Chinese chronicles can be absolutely trusted to describe foreign 
matters of over 1,000 years antiquity with good faith; and 
therefore that we are pretty safe in accepting analagous Chinese 
statements as far back as the date of true history and of por- 
table cheap writing material—say, B.c. 300 at the very latest.” 





M. Clermont Ganneau has commenced to publish Vol. III of 
his Recueil d’ Archéologie orientale ; Parts 1 to 13 having re- 
cently appeared. Amongst the articles on Semitic epigraphy 
contained in these volumes, there is an interesting dissertation 
on the Arabian dialects of Northern Africa. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology. Vol. 
ILI, Nos. 2, 3: 

An Altar-piece, by Girolamo da Cremona, Bernhold Beren- 
son.—An Achilles Relief at Achouria, W. N. Bates.—An Ar- 
cheological Study of the Antigone of Euripides, J. H. Hud- 
dilston.—The Pupus Torquatianus Inscription, F. B. R. Hel- 
lems.—The Principal Manuscripts of the Fast of Ovid, G. L. 
Laing.—Some Unpublished Inscriptions from Rome, G. N. 
Olcott.—Archzological News and Discussions, H. N. Fowler. 

Under the auspices and direction of the Archeological In- 
stitute of America, a meeting for the reading and discussion of 
archeological papers will be held in New Haven, Conn., on 
December 27, 28 and 29. Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
Honorary President of the Institute, will deliver the opening 
address on Wednesday evening, December 27. 
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Professor Hilprecht sends the following information regard- 
ing exploration in Babylonia to the Sunday School Times: 

According to a Turkish periodical, the administration of the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople has requested 
the Sultan to grant permission for exchanging all duplicates of 
Babylonian antiquities discovered in the vilayet of Baghdad 
for objects recently unearthed in the ruins of ancient Susa in 
Persia. The permission will doubtless be granted, as the con- 
struction of a third museum building, intended chiefly for the 
preservation of the numerous Hittite monuments, has been 
recently authorized, which will also furnish the additional room 
needed for the Persian monuments. 


WORK ON THE TEMPLE OF BEL AT NIPPUR. 


During the month of July, the work of the Babylonian Expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsylvania has been continued 
with good results, notwithstanding the extraordinary heat, 
from which the members of the staff and the native workmen 
suffered greatly. A considerable force of Arabs has been 
employed in removing the large mass of rubbish covering the 


northeastern wall of the temple enclosure. They came soon 
upon a structure of crude bricks belonging to the latest period 
of Babylonian history, the exact nature of which can be under- 
stood only in connection with the general history of the vener- 
able sanctuary of Bel. In the strata over the eastern corner 
of the temple adjoining the section where, in 1896, the torso of 
an inscribed statue in diorite had been found, the fragment of 
a marble vase of the ancient king Lugal-zaggisi was dis- 
covered, supplementing in a most welcome manner the text of 
the mutilated passage in the first column of the published long 
inscription. Not less important are two complete bricks, each 
containing in three sections the legend of a hitherto unknown 
patesi of Nippur, Lugal-sur-su, who apparently lived in the 
fourth millennium before our era. From the same trenches 
came the large fragment of a brick of Ashur-etil-ilani, son of 
Ashurbanapal of Assyria, who, like his two predecessors, re- 
paired a portion of the temple, and, as was shown by the results 
of the first year’s campaign, ruled even in Nippur several 
years after Babylon had already proclaimed its independence 
under Nabopolassar. Until the end of July, the eastern cor- 
ner of the temple had been excavated to a depth of eight feet 
below the ancient street, while near its northern corner, the 
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workmen had reached the unburned bricks of the period of 
King Ur-Gur of the second dynasty of Ur (about 2800 B.c.). 
Among the latest discoveries made at the beginning of August, 
we mention a beautiful small head in marble of light-brown 
color, in a very perfect state of preservation, and the fragment 
from a large torso in diorite, both testifying anew to the ex- 
istence of works of art, in the ancient temple, which were un- 
fortunately destroyed, mutilated, or carried away by the invad- 
ing Elamites during the reign of Hammurabi (about 2280 B. c.). 

From the outlying mounds, several inscribed Hebrew vases, 
a quantity of cuneiform tablets, seal cylinders, and other arche- 
ological objects, have been rescued. At the unanimous request 
of the committee in Philadelphia, Professor Hilprecht, the sci- 
entific director of the expedition, has decided to go personally 
to the field of excavations next month, and to remain in Baby- 
lonia until the middle of next year. He will start for Nippur 
as soon as he has completed the organization of the Semitic 
section of the new Archzological Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which, it is expected, will be opened some 
time in November. During his absence, his assistant, Dr. 
Clay, will take charge of his University work in Philadelphia. 


The cable brings us the news that nine of the massive 
columns of the Hypostyle hall of the Temple of Karnak fell 
to the ground. 

The Temple of Karnak was one of the most magnificent 
temples erected in Egypt, whose remains have come down to 
us. The Hypostyle hall measures 338 feet by 167. The broad, 
central passageway is formed by a double row of columns 
measuring seventy feetin height. The shafts of the columns 
are nearly twelve feet in diameter and thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference. On both sides of the way are other columns, 122 in 
number, each being over forty feet in height and twenty-seven 
feet in circumference. The French say that the cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris could be placed within this hall without 
touching the walls. 

The Temple itself was 370 feet wide, and 1,200 feet deep, 
covering an area twice that of St. Peters at Rome. The cir- 
cumference of the temple was one mile and three-quarters, 
the walls over eighty feet high and twenty-five feet thick at the 
base. The walls of this enormous temple are covered with 
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important inscriptions which throw much light upon the his- 
tory of the Egyptians. 

This temple was founded by Usertesen I, 2700 3.c. When 
Thothmes I. came into power he built a magnificent temple 
around the older sanctuary, Thothmes III. contributed his share 
towards the extension of the temple and its walls; but it was 
in that nineteenth dynasty, when Egypt flourished as never 
before, that Seti I. completed the magnificent hall whose as- 
tonishing height and circumference have been the wonder of 
all succeeding ages. 

The cause of the recent falling of the columns is not given. 
It may have been owing to the faulty construction of the 
temple, and its position in regard to the Nile, the pavement of 
the temple being about six feet below the present level of the 
surrounding plain. For many years the Temple of Karnak 
has, more than any other Egyptian temple, been assailed by 
the infiltration of the Nile, whose water, saturated as it is with 
nitre, eats away thesandstone. Mariette, writingin 1877, says: 
“One may predict that a time will come when, one catastrophe 
following another, the magnificent Hypostyle hall, whose 
columns are already so much eaten away at their base, will 
give way and collapse altogether, as has been the case with the 
columns of the grand western court.” 


We learn from the American Journal of Archeology that last 
winter M. Loret empowered a Coptic scribe named Subki, 
who is not even an educated man in the European sense, and 
much less an Egyptologist or an architect, to conduct excava- 
tions for the service des antiquities at Memphis. Mr. Subki 
made his first experiment on a temple of the Greek period, 
destroying the brick-work of the front wall, leaving the stone 
facing standing. 

M. Amélineau returned to Egypt, expecting to continue his 
work at Abydos under his former concession, which was for 
five years. It is generally hoped, however, that the} English 
authorities will at least take measures to prevent a recurrence 
of the direct abuses which have characterized Amélineau’s 
previous excavations. Abydos has been preserved intact for 
about twenty-five years; and it is a matter of regret that some 
of its most important tombs should at last have been opened 
in such a manner that the most valuable of their contents are 
lost to science. Much has been destroyed, much has been 
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stolen by Arab dealers; and a great part is now offered for sale 
by Amélineau himself and his financial backers, but without 
any record of their provenance ever having been made. 

The concession made to Messrs. Greenfell and Hunt was for 
a large but unpromising tract of land south of the west end 
of Birket Karun (Fayiim), containing among other /e//s those 
of Kasr-el-Banat. 


Professor Steindorff of the University of Leipsic writes to 
the editor of the Sunday School Times, that the excavations 
carried on in June by Dr. Borchardt in the ruins of a tower 
near the pyramid of Illahun, under the auspices of the Berlin 
Museum, has brought to light no hieratic papyrus, as was ex- 
pected, and of the Mycenzan and Aigean pottery only one 
fragment has been found. But Dr. Borchardt was able to 
make a close study of the house ruins, which had hastily been 
examined by Petrie, and to record important observations 
upon the structure of the Egyptian dwelling-houses. But the 
most interestIng event in the course of their excavations was 
the discovery that this town, which the Egyptians called He- 
tep-Usertesen (“ King Usertesen is contented ”), is by no means 
as was hitherto supposed, and as was still maintained in Pro- 
fessor Steindorff’s last letter, a settlement established for the 
workmen engaged in building the royal pyramids. We must 
regard it, rather, as a residence of King Usertesen II, in the 
immediate vicinity of which he built his pyramid. On what 
Petrie calls the acropolis was located the palace of the Pharaoh. 
Here is a new proof of the fact that in Egypt, as in the Orien- 
tal countries of antiquity and of the middle ages, especially in 
Assyria also, the custom prevailed by which every king, after 
his accession to the throne, built for himself a separate palace, 
and near this a new capital, keeping his court in a place differ- 
ent from that occupied by his predecessor. Then, near this 
capital, the tomb-pyramid also was built, and to this circum- 
stance we have to attribute the fact that for the pyramids of 
the old and middle kingdoms, the sites are continually changing. 


The French people have erected at Chalon-sur-Saome a 
beautiful and costly monument to Francois Chabas, the eminent 
Egyptologist, who, when he began to publish his works, was a 
wine merchant. Curiously enough, this authority on things 
Egyptian never visited Egypt. His only excursion abroad was 
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to the museums of Italy, where he remained a few weeks in 
1869. 

Among the works of M. Chabas are the following: Les 
Pasteurs en Egypt. 1868. Les Maximes du Scribe Ani. 1876. 
Les Papyrus Hieratique de Berlin. 1863. L’Inscription Hier- 
oglyphique de Rosette Analysée et Comparée & la Version 
Grecque. 1867. Etudes sur l’Antiquité Historique d’apres les 
sources égyptienne. 1871, etc. 


The archzologists of America, England and France have 
been interested in the work of restoration of the temple which 
has been in progress for the last three years, under the direc- 
tion of M. Legrain. From the reports which have been made 
it was believed that with the force at work the restoration 
could not be completed in less than ten years. Work can be 
performed only during the six cool months, and the force last 
employed consisted of about seven hundred men. 

One serious obstacle in the work was the fact that the bases 
of the columns have crumbled. They are composed of sand- 
stone which, containing as it does much nitre, so impregnates 
the waters of the inundation that they become a solution of 
nitre, which disintegrates the columns. By this action the 
bases of the nine columns became sand, and they toppled and 
fell. 

M. Legrain had a plan for removing the disintegrated parts 
and replacing them with cement. He removed the bases in 
small sections, and then filled in the space with new and strong 
material, and was successful in many instances. 

We refer elsewhere to the falling of the columns recently. 
Since that note was written, the following note has been 
received. It was communicated by Professor Sayce to the 
London Times. 

“T have just received a detailed account of the fall of the 
columns in the great hall of Karnak, about which a telegram 
has been published in 7he Times. The catastrophe occurred 
at 9 a. m. on October 9, and is supposed to have been due to a 
slight shock of earthquake. Eleven columns in all have fallen 
in the fourth and fifth rows north of the axis of the temple and 
between this and the wall of SetiI. They are thus in a line 
with the leaning column, which was restored last winter by 
M. Legrain. They all fell in a straight line from east to west, 
the result being that the westernmost is still partly propped 
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up against the pylon of the temple. The ruin is terrible, and 
if the hypostyle is to be saved it must be done at once, before 
further mischief takes place. The columns can be set up 
again, but the architraves above them are utterly broken and 
destroyed. 

M. Legrain, who has been engaged for the last three years 
in repairing and strengthening the ruins of Karnak, started for 
Upper Egypt immediately on hearing of the disaster. He 
found that the columns he had already repaired were uninjured 


by the fall of their companions; even the famous “leaning 
column,” which he spent last winter in re-erecting, though 
terribly battered by the huge stones which fell against it, suc- 
cessfully resisted the shock. It is very unfortunate that the 
funds at M. Legrain’s disposal have not been sufficient to allow 
him to do more than strengthen and restore the columns whose 
condition seemed the most critical; those that have fallen 
did not appear to be in immediate danger, and consequently 


work upon them was deferred to another year. What has 
happened has shown that the whole building is in such a 
critical state that any delay is dangerous, and it is therefore to 
be hoped that the Egyptian Government may see its way 
toward increasing its grant for the restoration of the temple, 


and so enable the work of restoration to be fully carried out 
before a fresh disaster occurs.” 


Says Professor J. F. McCurdy, in the Homtletic Review for 
November, in an article on “ Method in the Biblical Study of 
the Monuments,” “the student is now ready for more inde- 
pendent work, and many profitable lines of inquiry are waiting 
for him to follow up. He learns, for example, that the old 
system of Bible chronology is discarded by scholars. He will 
not accept the new system without intelligent assent. Hence 
he seeks for its basis in history. He will find it in Babylonian 
and Assyrian documents, which are now accessible to him in 
translations, and which he soon learns to co-ordinate with 
Biblical data. He has been puzzled by the narrative of 
Abram’s travels. A study of early Babylonian history will 
show him that Palestine was a country familiar to Babylonians 
long before and after Abram’s day. It will at the same time 
make the once unintelligible fourteenth chapter of Genesis as 


plain to him as the report of one of Czsar’s campaigns. The 
vicissitudes of the wars for life and death between Israel and 
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Damascas he will find explained from the Assyrian annals. 
The new controlling element in the history of Israel after the 
decline of Damascus may be traced in its Titanic workings; 
how it bound Israel first with silken cords and at last with 
fetters of iron; how it caused the political death of Israel, pre- 
pared its tomb, and kept it until the day of its resurrection.”’ 


“The various archeological societies in Europe and America 
which make Palestine, Egypt, and the valley of the Tigris and 


Euphrates their special field of research, are still reaping a 
rich harvest,” says the Christian Advocate of New York. 
“Scarcely a week passes without some new discovery. Within 
the last twenty-five years there has been such a rich accumula- 
tion of new treasures from the past in each of these countries, 
that it may be safely said that the whole science of Oriental 
archeology has undergone a complete regeneration. 


“A similar advance has been made also in the criticism of the 
text. Over forty years ago, Tischendorf discovered on Mount 
Sinai the loose parchment sheets of large portions of an 
unknown codex of the Gospels. Instead of the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus disturbing the received text, it has only strengthened 
its hold upon the faith and reverence of the Biblical critics. 
The still later discovery of other Scriptural records in the same 
place, the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, by two 
English ladies, Miss Gibson and Mrs. Lewis, only confirms the 
triumph of Tischendorf. Any critic who hopes to gain support 
for antagonism to the text and the doctrines of the Bible from 
any monumental records now coming to daylight, is clearly 
doomed to disappointment, if the future may be judged from 
the past. 

_ “The triumph of the spade promises to continue. How 
broad will be the horizon of the rich field of Scripture confir- 


mation, and how far it will extend into the future, are questions 
which the wisest cannot now answer. The mere mention of 
them bewilders; but it may be taken for granted that the 
doubter of the authenticity of the Scriptures has nothing to 
gain by what the spade has yet to unearth from the hiding- 
places of the centuries.” 


The Expository Times, Vol. X, No. 12, contains an Archeo- 
logical Commentary on Genesis, by A. H. Sayce: “The Original 
Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus,” by E. Konig. 
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A purchaser is wanted for a very fine and complete collection 
of one hundred pieces of different sizes, color and shape, of 
Antique Glasses, principally from Syria. This collection was 
brought by native Syrians to the World’s Fair, and the objects 
are unique and rare on account of their soundness, variety, 
and irridescent beauty. They were examined by several 
European and American collectors, and were pronounced to 
be genuine Antiques, and from 2,000 to 3,000 years old. 

These articles will be sold at a great sacrifice. The Turkish 
government has now strictly prohibited the removal of such 
Antiques from the country. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the editor of Bistia. 


The forthcoming number of Professor Bezold’s Zeztschrift 
fiir Assyriologie, will contain the concluding portion of Dr. 
Littmann’s important paper on the verb of the Tigre language, 
an idiom at present studied by Dr. Conti Rossini in the country 
itself, as well as the continuation of Dr. Streck’s contributions 


to the geography of ancient Mesopotamia. Of special interest 


will be an article by Dr. Jensen, who, after a silence of nine 
years, has again devoted himself to the interpretation of that 
famous document from Tell-el-Amarna, written in the Mitanni 
language. An exhaustive criticism on Dr. Jastrow’s “Religion 


of Babylonia and Assyria,’’ has been contributed by Professor 
Tiele. 


The Orientalistische Litteraturzeitung, No. 8, contains an 


article on das Prinzip des Agyptischen Hteroglyphenalphabetes, 
by W. Max Miiller, of Philadelphia. Dr. Miiller also has an 
article in Vol. XXI, Nos. 3 and 4, of the Recuetl de Travaux 
Relatifs a la Philologie et a l Archéologie Egyptiennes et Assy- 
rtennes, entitled, Der Name der Stadt Edfu. 


The death is announced of M. Charles de Harley, the 
Belgian director of The Babylonian and Oriental Record, and a 


well known Iranian and Chinese scholar. He was one of the 
greatest scholars that Belgium has produced. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 


Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 


Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile: ‘The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EcypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of reraains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossiisin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancierlt epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Dechasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume LY. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. , 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edstion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume, 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarfos, embellished with photo- 
gtaphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), and local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
direct to each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt Expiora- 


TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 





